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TRADITIONS OF CHRISTIAN ART.* 

By the REV. EDWARD L. CUTTS, B.A. 




CHAPTER IV. 
Mediaeval MSS. and Sculptures. 

HEN we come to the twelfth and following cen- 
turies, we find our best literary illustrations of 
the subject of the Adoration of the Three Kings 
in the contemporary dramatic offices and mys- 
tery-plays. 

The Passion-play at Oberammergau has done 
much to enable us in this day to understand 
these ancient religious dramatic representations, and to remove 
prejudices against them. ' We are all agreed that a great 
picture of a scriptural subject enables ordinary minds to realise 
the scene better than any amount of oral description of it ; and 
we all use pictures for educational purposes. A tableau com- 
posed of living persons would help to a still more vivid reali- 
sation ; and, if we put the persons into dramatic action, will 
enable us to represent the successive scenes of a history ; and 
if we put appropriate words into the actors' mouths, the repre- 
sentation becomes the most complete and striking possible. 
The obstacle we should expect to arise to the realisation of this 
dramatic mode of putting sacred scenes before the eyes of the 
people would be the difficulty of procuring actors who would 
look the characters with sufficient dignity,, and act the parts 
without degrading the idea. The Oberammergau play has 
shown us that this is possible ; that even for the most sacred 
persons can be found representatives who do not shock a refined 
taste, and that the most solemn events can be dramatised in a 
way to satisfy a reverent mind, and even to awe a careless one. 

At Oberammergau the actors were the peasantry of a Tyrolese 
village. In the middle ages the actors were the clergy, aided 
by such laymen as they found 
it desirable to enlist in their 
service. There could be little 
difficulty in finding fitting 
actors for such a mystery as 
that of the Nativity. At 
the monastery of St. Blaise 
they performed a Play of 
the Three Kings which had 
a great reputation, and the 
parts of the kings were usu- 
ally played by representa- 
tives of the noblest families 
in the neighbourhood, as by 
the Count of Lupfen, the 
Count of Furstenberg, &c. 
No doubt the traditional ar- 
tistic representations formed 
the models according to 
which the manager dressed 
and grouped his characters ; 

and the play, in turn, would supply hints to the artist for his 
next picture. 

Migne's " Dictionnaire des Mysteres" says the subject of the 
Three Kings was the subject of dramatic representations of one 
kind or other from the ninth century t down to modern times. 
M. Moleon discovered traces of a special office — " the Office of 
the Star " — in their honour, at various places along the road by 
which their relics were' transported from Milan to Cologne in 
1 162, viz. at Soleure, Fribourg, and Besan^n. 

This office must not be confounded with the mystery-play. 
It had some dramatic features, but formed a part of the divine 

* Continued from page 272. 

t An office of the Magi of the eleventh century is preserved in a MS. of the Munich 
Library (No. 6264 A., fol. 1). 
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Fig. 1. — From an Ivory Bookcover from Metz : Eleventh Century.. 



service, and was rendered by the clergy in church in their 
official vestments. The play might sometimes be performed 
in church, but if so, it was merely that it was permitted to 
be held in the nave, much as an oratorio is in modern times 
allowed to be performed in the nave of a cathedral. It was also 
frequently performed out of doors, and the performers probably 
seldom, if ever, included any of the higher orders of the clergy. 
Two varieties of this Office of the Star are published in the 
" Dictionnaire des Mysteres." One? which is contained in the 
ancient office-books of the diocese of Rouen, is as follows :— 

On the day of the Epiphany, after Tierce, three canons of the first 
stalls, habited in copes and crowns, and whose names are on the board,* 
arrive from three sides before the altar, with their train, clothed in tunics 
and amices, and loaded with presents. 

He of the three kings who is in the middle, and who comes from the 
east side of the church, points out the star with his staff : — 

The First King. The star is wondrous brilliant. 

The Second King {who comes from the right side). It shows us that 
the King of Kings is born. 

The Third King {who comes from the left). The ancient prophecies 
have announced his coming. 

The Three Kings {assembled before the altar, embracing one another, 
and singing together). Let us go, let us seek Him, to offer Him pre- 
sents, gold and' frankincense and myrrh. 

At the end the Cantor intones the response, Magi veniunt, &c, and the 
procession begins its progress. 

It is not difficult to imagine the striking and dramatic effect ' 
of this performance. Suppose the first king a treble, the second 
.a tenor, and the third a bass, each chants a short recitative ; 
then they meet before the altar and sing a trio ; and then the 
whole choir bursts forth in chorus, as they begin to file out of 

their stalls and to form in pro- 
cession, and proceed down 
the church. With this sug- 
gestion we can imagine the 
remainder of the office : — 

If necessary— i.e. if the dis- 
tance to be traversed by the 
procession makes it necessary — 
the second response is said, In- 
terrogabat magos, &>c. The 
procession having arrived in the 
nave (vaissau) of the church, 
halts; but as soon as it has 
begun to enter the nave candles 
are*lighted, placed in the middle 
of a crown befoie the altar, to re- 
present the Star. The Magi point 
out to one another the star ; they 
go immediately towards the image 
of St. Mary, placedupon the altar 
of the cross, and sing thus : — 
The Three Kings. This star, seen in the east, moves again shining 

before us. This is the star which announces Him who is born, and of 

whom Balaam said, A star shall come out of Jacob, "and a man of Israel 

shall rise, and He shall break under Him all the pride of the stranger 

nations, and all the earth shall be in his power. 

(At these words two canons of the first rank, in dalmatics, standing on 

each side of the altar, shall ask gently : — ) 
Two of the First Rank of Stalls. Who are these who, under the 

guidance of a star, come to us, speaking a strange language ? 
The Magi {answering). We whom you see, we are the kings of 

Tarsus, and of Arabia, and of Saba. We bear presents to Christ the 



* A tablet on which was inscribed the names of those to whom the various duties 
of the divine service were assigned for the day or week. 
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King, to the Lord who is born ; we come, guided by a star, to worship 
Him. 

The Two (Canons) in Dalmatics {opening the curtain) [and no 
doubt disclosing to view an image of the Virgin and Child]. Behold the 
Child : behold Him whom you seek ; hasten to worship Him, for He is 
the Redeemer of the world. 

The Kings {prostrating themselves together on the earth, and saluting 
the Child). Hail, Prince of the world ! 

A Man of their Train {taking the gold). O King, take this gold 
{and he offers it). 

The Second King {offering the incense). O thou who art very God, 
receive this incense. 

The Third {offering the myrrh, which is the symbol of the tomb). 
[No words in the text.] 

- {Meanwhile they make the offertory from the clergy and people, after 
reserving two parts of it for the two Canons. The Magi are in prayer, 
and make believe to sleep. Suddenly a child i?i the pulpit, habited in an 
albe, and with an amice on his head, representing an angel t says this 
anthem : — ) 

The Angel. All the prophecies are accomplished. Depart by another 
way, in order that ye may not betray so great a King, and receive 
punishment. 

{In the end the kings retb'e by the side of the church where the bap- 
tismal font is ; they withdraw the choir by the left side; the procession 
follows them as usual on Sundays ; the Cantor begins, if necessary, the 
response, Tria sunt munera, and Salu.tis, &c* The Kifigs leave the 
choir, and there are chanted Kyrie, fons bonitatis, Alleluia, Sanctus, and 
the Agnus. 

The church of Limoges repeated annually, in its rites for the 
Day of the Kings, a similar office, which the ancient ordinals 
of the diocese have preserved, and which Martene has quoted 
from manuscripts dating at the least from the fourteenth century. 
(" DeAntiq. Eccles. Descriptura," Lyon, 1706, p. 114; and " De 
Ant. Eccles. Ritibus," Antwerp, 1736, vol. iii. col. 124.) It is 
as follows : — 

{After the chant of the offertory, and before its presentation, THREE 
of the Servants of the Choir, habited in silk, with gold a-owns on 
their heads, carrying in their hands gilt ciboria, or sonie other precious 
vases, represeiit THE three Kings coming to adore the Lord. They 
enter by the principal gate of the choir, and advance majestically, singing 
this Prose : — ) 

O day precious, glorious, and famous ! day of the annunciation of 
Christ who is born ! of grace upon earth and glory in the heavens ! A 
sign spreads the news of the birth in the eastern regions ; the kings of 
tjie East hasten, guided by a star ; three kings hasten and worship God 
in the stable. Three kings do homage to one, and the offering is 
threefold ! 

The First {elevating the ciborium). Gold in the first place. 

The Second. Incense in the second place. 

The Third. Myrrh is the third present. 

{Afterwards, standing i?i the middle of the choir) One OF THEM 
raises his hand to point out the star which precedes them— it is suspended 
by a cord — and he chants more loudly: Behold the sign of the great 
King. 

All Three {go towards the great-altar singijzg) :— Let us go ; let us 
seek Him; let us offer him presents, gold, and frankincense, and myrrh. 

{They go to the offertory and place their precious vases upon the altar.) 
Then behind the great-altar a Child, in place of the angel who speaks to 
the kings, intones this verse :— I bring you news from heaven ; Christ is 
born ; He is born in Judea in Bethlehem, according to the ancient pro- 
phecies, the Lord of the universe ! 

{At this voice the kings are seized with wonder and ad??iiration : they 
return by the gate which leads to the sacristy, singing the anthem, hi 
Bethlehem natus est rex c&lorum.) 

It seems to have been the custom of the kings of mediaeval 
Christendom— it certainly was of the English monarchs— to 
appear in their robes at the Epiphany feast, and at the pre- 
ceding service to make a special offering at the altar. It was 
intended to be a recognition that those Eastern kings of Tarsus 
and the Isles, of Arabia and Saba, were the flrstfruits of the 



* These are portions of a service which may be found in " Parva cceleste Palme- 
turn." Col. Agripp., 1764. It begins "Sancti tres reges," &c. 
"V. Tria sunt munera. 
"R. Quae obtulerunt Magi Domino." 

_ . . Oremus. 

Deus qui tres majos, &c. 



Gentiles, and a fulfilment of the remainder of the prophecy, 
"All kings shall fall down before Him, all nations shall do Him 
service." Even to this day at the Royal Chapel of St. James's, 
in the divine service on the Feast of the Epiphany, an offering 
of gold and spices is made on behalf of her Majesty, in pur- 
suance of the ancient custom. 

In the beginning of the eighteenth century De Moleon found 
the figurative office of the Three Kings used at Orleans, at 
Jarzeau, at Angers, and at Clermont. At Orleans, a MS. Bre- 
viary of the fourteenth century speaks, at the day of the Epi- 
phany, of the three mysteries of the Adoration of the Magi, 
of the Baptism of Christ, and of the Miracle at Cana. At 
Clermont, at the midnight mass, the Pastourelle is still 
performed by five priests, and one who concludes -the ceremony ; 
the words are almost the same as those said at Rouen. 
Muratori (" Antiq. Ital. Med.," cevi xii. 1017) mentions an Office 
of the Star which still continued to be used at Epiphany in the 
convents of the Preaching Friars of Milan. 

Of the miracle-play of "Herod; or, the Adoration of the 
Magi," we are fortunate enough to have a version so early 
as the twelfth century. It is among the collection of ten 
miracle-plays in a thirteenth century MS. which formerly belonged 
to the monastery of St. Benoit sur Loire, and is now in the 
National Library at Paris.* It is written in Latin hexameters, 
and is not without considerable merit. Unlike the Office of the 
Magi, which was introduced as a part of the Divine Service, 
this was a play, performed by actors dressed in appropriate 
costumes ; not chanted at a service, but spoken in dialogue. 

The play is too long to be given in extenso, but it is of so 
great interest as an illustration of our subject that we shall give 
a sketch of the plot, and sufficient extracts from it to serve as 
specimens of its language. We have before had to consider the 
chronology of the visit of the Magi, and have seen that Scripture 
does not determine it, and that both the two theories were held 
by divines, and appear in works of Art from very early times 
downwards. We find the same diversity of opinion in these 
dramatic representations of the event. The- Office of the Star 
is consistent with the earlier tradition, which does not introduce 
anything to indicate that the visit was at the time of the Nati- 
vity. In the play, on the other hand, the visit is assumed to be 
at the time of the Nativity, and the shepherds are introduced 
into the plot. 

From the "stage directions," it is clear that the play was 
intended to be performed in church. 

Herod and the other persons being ready, then an Angel shall ap- 
pear in heaven with a multitude, at sight of whom the shepherds are 
terrified ; he shall salute them, the others at present keeping silence : — 

Fear not ye, behold I bring you good tidings of great joy, &c. ; and 
this shall be a sign to you, ye shall find the Child wrapped in swaddling- 
clothes and lying in a manger, in the midst between two animals. 

And suddenly the WHOLE MULTITUDE shall say with the Angel : 

Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace to men of gocfd-will.f 
Alleluia ! Alleluia ! 

Then at last rising up, they [the shepherds] shall sing among them- 
selves, Let us go, &c, and so proceed to the manger, which shall be 
prepared at the gates of the monastery : — 

Let us go even to Bethlehem and see this Word which is made, which 
the Lord has made and has shown unto us. 

Then Two Women, keepers of the manger, shall question the shep- 
herds, saying : — Whom seek ye, shepherds, say ? 

The Shepherds shall an swer : — 

The Saviour Christ the Lord, 

The Child wrapped in swaddling-clothes, 

According to the saying of the angel. 

The Women. Behold the Child with Mary his mother, of whom long 
since the prophet Isaiah, foretelling, said, Behold a Virgin shall conceive, 
and bear a son. 

Then the Shepherds shall approach and adore the Infant, saying: — 
Hail ! King of the world ! 

Then rising, they shall invite the people standing round to adore the 
Child, saying to the crowds about them :— Come ye ! come ye ! Let us 
adore the Lord, for He is our Saviour. 



* It has been published in England by Mr. T. Wright, " Early Mysteries," &c. 
+ The play begins like the second part of Handel's Messiah. 
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Meantime the Magi, each advancing from his corner ; as if from his 
region, come together before the altar, or to the rising of the star, and as 
they approach the First shall say : — The star shines with wondrous 
splendour. 
The Second. Which the prophet formerly foretold. 
Then, standing side by side, the one on the Right shall say to the 
Middle, Peace to thee, brother ; and he shall answer, And peace be to 
thee ; and they shall embrace. So also the Middle to the Left, and so 
the Left to the Right. Then they shall point out to one another the 
star : — Behold the star ! behold the star ! behold the star ! 

The star going before them, they shall follow it, saying : — Let us go 
therefore and seek Him, offering to Him gifts, gold and frankincense 
and myrrh, as the Scripture has taught us. All kings shall worship Him, 
all nations shall do Him service. 

Crossing to the door of the choir, they ask the bystanders : — Tell us, O 
citizens of Jerusalem, where is the desire of the nations ; where is He 
who is born King of the Jews, whom, led by heavenly signs, we are come 
to worship ? 
Herod shall send a SQUIRE to them, who shall say [in hexameters] : — 
What news or what cause has impelled you 
To try unknown ways ? Whither do ye journey ? 
What is your race, your country ? Do ye bring peace or war ? 
Magi [in Leonine rhymes] : — 

Chaldseans are we ; we bring peace ; 
We seek the King of Kings, 
Whose birth a star indicates, 

Which shines - with greater brightness than the rest. 
The Squire shall return and salute the King, and say on bended 
knees : — May the King live for ever ! 
Herod. Peace be to thee. 

Squire. My lord, there are here three unknown men, coming from the 
East, seeking some new-born King. 

Then Herod shall send his Orators and Interpreters to the Magi, 
saying, &*c. 

When the Magi are at length brought before Herod, he asks them [in 
a hexameter] : — 

Herod. Say, what is the cause of your journey, who are ye, whence 
come ye ? 

Magi [in hexameters]. A King is the cause of our journey ; we are 
kings from Arabia ; 

Hither we come seeking a King of kings, 
Whom a Jewish Virgin has borne and nourishes. 

Herod. By what sign are ye taught that the King whom ye seek is 
born ? 
Magi. Confessing Him to reign, 
With mystic gifts we come 
From a distant land to adore, 
'Worshipping the Triune God with threefold gifts. 
Then they shall show the gifts ; the First shall say : — Gold for the 
King. 

The Second. Incense for the God. 
The Third. Myrrh for the mortal man. 

Then Herod shall bid those who sit on his left, to bring the Scribes. 
Herod asks them if there is anything concerning this Child in their 
Book. Then the Scribes turn over the Book for a long time, and at 
length find a place, and pointing it out with the finger, give the Book to 
the unbelieving king, and say : — 
O king, we see 

By the writings of the prophets 

That Christ shall be born in Bethlehem, a city of Juda, 
The Prophet David thus foretelling. 
Chorus. O Bethlehem, thou art not the least among the cities, &c. 
Then Herod, in a rage, flings the Book from him, and his son, hear- 
ing the noise, comes to pacify his father, and stands saluting hi?n : — 
Filius. Hail, renowned father ! 
Hail, illustrious king ! 
Who reigneth everywhere, 
Wielding a royal sceptre. 
Herod. O well-beloved son, 
Worthy of praise ; 
Thou praisest royal dignity, 
And sharest it thyself. 

A King is born stronger 
And more potent than we, 
I fear lest He drive us 
From the throne and land. 
Then the Sow, speaking aside, offers to defend him, saying: — 



Against this Knight, 
Against this new-born Child, 
O father, command this thy son 
To undertake the contest. 
Then at length Herod should dismiss the Magi, that they may seek 
the Child, and return to the king and bring him word. 
Herod. Go and diligently seek the Child, 

And when ye have found Him, bring me word again, 
That I may come and worship Him. 
The Magi go out, and then the star, which has not yet been visible to 
Herod, precedes them ; they point it out to one another, and proceed ; 
Herod and his son, seeing it, threaten it with their swords. 

Meantime the Shepherds, returning from the manger, come, rejoicing 
and singing as they go : — 

O King of heaven ! 
To whom the MAGI : — Whom have ye seen ? 

The Shepherds. According as it was told us by an angel concerning 
this Child, we found Him wrapped in swaddling-clothes, and lying in a 
manger in the midst between two animals. 

The Shepherds having departed, the Magi proceed after the star to the 
manger, singing : — 

The heaven and earth and the broad sea 
Are not able to comprehend him. 

Born of a Virgin's womb, 
Laid in a cradle, 
Whom the prophecy foretold ; 
The ox and ass stand by. 

A bright star has risen 
To pay homage to the Lord, 
Who Balaam foretold 
Should be born of the Jewish race. 
Hac nostrorum oculos fulguranti lumine perstrinxit lucida, 
This shining star has struck the eyes of our people with its splendid light, 
Et nos ipsos provide ducens ad currabula resplendens fulgida. 
Providently leading us also to the cradle shining bright. 

And then the Nurses address the Magi : — 
Who are these who, led by a star, 
Bring us things untold ? 

Magi. We whom ye see are the kings of Tarsis, and Arabia, and 
Saba, bringing gifts to the new-born Christ, the King, whom, led by a 
star, we are come to worship. 

The Nurses show the Child : — 

Behold the Child whom ye seek. Hasten and adore, for He is the 
redemption of the world. 

Magi. Hail ! King of the world ! 
Hail ! God of gods ! 
Hail ! Salvation of the dead ! 

Then the Magi, advancing, worship the Child, and make their offer- 
ings. The First says /—Take, O King, this gold, the sign of a king. 

The Second. Take this myrrh, the sign of burial. 

The Third. Take this incense, thou very God. 

This being done, the Magi lie down and sleep there before the manger. 
An Angel, appearing above, warns them in a dream to return to their 
oiun country by another way. The Angel says : — AU things are fulfilled 
which were written by the prophets. Return by another way ; be not 
the betrayers of so great a King, that ye be not punished. 

The Magi {awaking). Thanks be to God ! Let us arise, warned by 
the angelic vision, and, returning another way, let us conceal from Herod 
what we have seen concerning the Child. 

Then the Magi, departing by another way, unseen by Herod, sing : — 
O wonderful dealing ! Creator of all. 

7hen, coming into the choir, let them sing : — 

Rejoice, brethren, Gaudete, fratres, 

Christ is born for us, Christus nobis natus est, 

God is made man. Deus homo factus est. 

The Cantor shall begin, Te Deum, &c. 

Another play, of much later date, is contained in the MS. of 
the Chester Whitsun Plays. Mr. T. Wright— a very competent 
authority— attributes them to the end of the fourteenth or begin- 
ning of the fifteenth century, and they were played from time to 
time at Whitsuntide by the trade guilds of the city, down to a 
period subsequent to the Reformation. We give a very brief 
sketch of the plot for the sake of comparison with the above. 

The opening of the play introduces the Three Kings at once on 
the stage, referring to Balaam's prophecy, and praying for 
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further guidance. In answer to their prayers the star appears. 
In the stage directions we find that an angel carries the star, 
and addresses the kings :— 

Angellus. Rise up, you kinges three, 
And come. anon after me 
Into the land of Judye, 
As fast as you can hie ; 
The Childe ye seeke their shall ye see, 
Borne all of a mayden freye, 
That Kinge of heaven and yeirth shalbe, 
And all mankinde for-bye. 

The kings proceed; they lose sight of the star, and are dis- 
tressed. They meet a messenger who brings them to Herod. 
Conversation ensues between Herod and the kings. He sends 
for his clerk, or doctor, and asks about the prophecies. The 
doctor points out the various prophecies which relate to the 
subject. Herod blusters that no king shall expel him. Bids 
the kings go and find the Child and return. The star reappears, 
they follow it, and it stands over a stable ; and there are allu- 
sions to the ox and ass, which show that the scene of the 
Adoration is assumed to be at the time and in the place of the 
Nativity. They offer, and Christ blesses them, addressing a 
few words to them. Mary and Joseph also both address them. 
The angel warns them, and they depart. 

The " Oblacio Magorum " of the Towneley MS. whose date is 
about Henry VI. or Edward IV., makes Herod a coarse, blus- 
tering tyrant, whose speeches maybe the origin of Shakespeare's 
proverbial expression about out-Heroding Herod. He sends 
messengers to bring strangers to him who do not obey him and 
believe on Mahomed. The kings enter one by one, and meeting 
accidentally, make one another's acquaintance, and finding they 
are on the same quest, proceed together. They see the star, 
which precedes them. The messenger brings Herod word of the 
journey of the kings and its motive. He sends for them. Sends 
for his counsellors and doctors to declare where the Child shall 
be born. The kings, dismissed by Herod, come to Bethlehem. 
The only passage we need quote as an example of the play is 
from the offerings of the kings : — 

Primus Rex. Haylle be thou, maker of all kyn thyng, 
That bott of all our baylle may bryng ; 
In tokyn that thou art oure kyng, 

And shalbe ay, 
Resayf this gold to myn offering, 
Prince, I the pray. 
SECUNDUS Rex. Haille, overcomer of kyng and of knyght, 
That fourmed fysh, and fowylle in flyght, 
For thou art Godes Son most of myght, 

And alle weldand ; 
I bring the rekyls, as is right, 
To myn offerand.* 
Tercius Rex. Haylle, Kyng in liythe, cowrand on kne, 
Haylle, oone-fold God in persons thre, 
In tokyn that thou dede shalbe, 

By kyndly skylle, 
To thy graving this myr of me 
Resave the tylle. 
Mary addresses them. They sleep. The Angel warns them, and they 
set out on their return another way. 

Painting and sculpture, and mosaics and glass, ivory carving 
and miniature painting, have supplied us with our earlier exam- 
ples ; we draw upon metal- work for our two next illustrations. 

A bronze cul de lamfte, of perhaps the eleventh century, is 
engraved in Cahier's " Characteristiques des Saints," at p. 142. 
In this work of metal we have the same traditional design as in 
the works of painting, sculpture, mosaic, and ivory carving. 



* An old French mystery, printed in 4to., black letter, at Paris, without date, 
entitled " Le Mistere de la Conception Nativite Marriage et Annunciation de la 
benoiste Vierge Marie, avec la Nativite de Jesu Crist et son enfance," contains a 
lengthy version of the Adoration of the Three Kings. There is a later'edition of the 
work in the British Museum. A still later and still more prolix play, " Des Trois 
Rois," is contained in the French collection of mysteries collected by M. Jubinal, 
vol. ii. 



The Virgin sits on the left, with the Child on her knee ; the 
Magi are habited in tunic and Phrygian cap ; the first kneels 
and presents his oifering on a circular dish, the others stand. 

A bronze corona lucis in the cathedral of Aix la Chapelle, pro- 
bably of the twelfth century, is ornamented with little medallions, 
on which Scripture subjects are represented with very considerable 
elegance of design. One represents our subject. The Virgin is 
seated on the right; the Child stands on her knee, his right 
hand blessing ; the three kings are crowned ; the first genuflects, 
and offers a small circular object in the fold of his mantle ; the 
second holds a box with a cover ; the third is only just seen 
behind; the star is represented overhead. It is engraved in 
Cahier's "Characteristiques des Saints." 

It happens that our next example shows that this incident had 
taken root among the Art traditions of the subject. It is from 
the Soltikoff reliquary, carved in ivory, in the South Kensington 
Museum, a work of Rhenish Byzantine style of the twelfth 
century. 

The famous pulpit of the Baptistery at Pisa, executed by 
Nichola Pisano, and finished about the year 1260 A.D., gives a 
bas-relief of the Adoration of the Magi 'in one of its panels. 
Nichola had studied the remains of classical sculpture, and 
modelled his style upon it. The result is something far higher 
in artistic character than the work of his predecessors, but he 
has still followed the traditional treatment of his subject. The 
Virgin is seated on the right, with the Child in her lap, taking 
the first king's present into his hands. Joseph stands behind. 
We also see that the horses are picturesquely introduced in the 
background of the group, and the star is replaced by an angel, 
who points out the holy Child, as in the Caffarella frescoes. 
Our engraving of it is taken from the cast of the pulpit in the 
South Kensington Museum. 

The miniatures in MSS. now begin to supply us with 
numerous illustrations, and we find that the designs are of the 




Fig. 2.— From the MSS. Royal 2 B. VII. : date c. 1 300 A.D. 

same character as those with which we have already become 
familiar. The MS. marked Arundel 157 is of about the middle 
of the thirteenth century. At folio 4 is a representation of our 
subject. The influence of a Byzantine original is seen at once 
in the shape of the crowns of the Virgin and of the kings, and 
the stiff archaic character of the design. The Virgin is seated 
on the right, veiled and crowned, and holds a staff tipped with 
a fleur-de-lys. The Child, unduly large in proportion, sits on 
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her knee, his right hand in the attitude of blessing, his left 
holding a small indistinguishable object, like those in the 
Greek menology above mentioned. The three kings, for they 
all wear crowns, kneel ; two are bearded, one is youthful ; their 
presents are all alike in shape — a bowl containing round objects, 
but the present of the first king is gilt. The MS. marked Lans- 
downe 420, in the British Museum, is of about the same date as 
the preceding MS., viz. about 1250 A.D. ; on folio 8 it gives four 
scenes from the history of the three kings. First, the kings on 
horseback; second, the kings standing before Herod;* third, 
the presentation of the gifts. 
Comparing it with the same 
subject in the preceding 
MS., we find it more free in 
drawing, and with a more 
modern spirit in its way of 
grouping the figures. The 
Virgin sits on the right, 
veiled, and with a nimbus, 
but not a crown ; she holds 
a staff more slender, and 
with a fleur-de-lys at the top 
much more elegantly drawn 
than in the last. The Child, 
better proportioned, sits on 
her lap, with the right hand 
in blessing, and the left ex- 
tended towards the Magi. 
The kings are crowned, but 
with crowns of more modern 
shape. The first genuflects 
and holds up his present, 

which is circular ; the second stands and points upwards (though 
no star is visible); the third stands and holds a vase. The 
fourth subject in the Lansdowne MS. is that of the angel 
appearing to them in a dream . 

The MS., 2 B. vi., of date 1270 A.D., is of English Art, and 
formerly belonged to St. Alban's Abbey. At folio 8 is a picture 
of the Adoration of the Magi. The Virgin and Child on the 
right ; the first king, kneeling, offers a cup full of gold pieces ; 
the Child touches the cup in token of acceptance of the offering, 
and raises the other hand in the attitude of blessing. The 
second king stands holding what might be taken for a book, 
but a comparison with another MS., Addl. 28,681, makes it pro- 
bable that it is intended for a cylindrical box ; the third king 
carries an open dish ; the star and clouds are shown above. 
The picture, of not more than average artistic merit, is outlined 
with the pen and washed with colours. 

The Royal MS., 1 D. x., in the British Museum, is also of the 
thirteenth century, a folio MS. with pictures of average merit. 
At folio 2 are two pictures, the Kings before Herod, and the 
Adoration of the Kings. The latter is of the conventional 
arrangement, with trifling variations, e.g. the first king half 
kneels, as in some of the earlier examples, while the others 
stand. We take our example (Fig. 2) of this group of MS. illumi- 
nations from another MS. Psalter of about 1300 A.D., a MS. 
known as Queen Mary's Psalter (Royal, 2 B. vii.), which is 
well known as one of the finest existing examples of the pictorial 
art of that period. In this design we have still the same 
elements which compose the previous representations of the 
subject ; the Virgin is seated on the right, with the holy Child in 
her lap, in the attitude of blessing. The Magi are still three in 
number, and are royal personages, and bear their presents in 
covered vessels in their hands. But their arrangement and 
attitude are modified. Here the foremost king is represented 
as an aged man ; he has humbly doffed his crown to the King 
of kings, and kneels to present his offering, which consists of 



* Perret (vol. ii., pi. xlviii.) gives an early picture, from the cemetery of St. Agnes> 
of the Magi before Herod. 



Fig. 3. — From an Ivory in the British Museum : Fourteenth Century. 



gold coins in a cup. The other kings, still wearing their crowns, 
stand behind, waiting for their turn to do their homage. The 
whole picture is framed in a kind of canopy, whose sides contain 
niches filled with figures of female saints ; ovediead is a triple 
arch, surmounted by a roof. The picture is sketched with a 
delicate pen, the figures coloured blue and various shades of 
red, on a burnished gold background. Another very similar 
picture occurs in another MS. (Addl. 26,681) of about the same 
date, which is also a work of English Art of more than average 
merit. These two pictures illustrate what has been said about 

the general similarity of de- 
signs of the same period, 
together with their differ- 
ences of detail. 

On a comparison of the 
two pictures it will be seen 
that they are very much 
alike, but are not copies one 
of the other, nor both of a 
common original. In B.vii. 
the attitudes are more grace- 
ful and natural, but the faces 
in the Addl. 26,681 have 
more life and elegance. In 
the former the Child sits 
naturally on the Virgin's 
knee, and the attitude of the 
hands is more natural ; the 
right hand extended in bles- 
sing is naturally drawn ; in 
the latter the Child stands, 
and the attitude is stiff and 
awkward. In the former the Virgin is veiled and crowned, and 
there is little character in the face ; in the latter there is neither 
veil nor crown, but flowing yellow hair, and the face is young 
and beautiful. The nimbus of the Child is different in the two 
pictures, and the presents of the kings. 

The South Kensington Museum possesses an Italian ivory 
ftlaque of about the same date, 1300 A.D., and we engrave this 




Fig. 4. — From an Ivory in the South Kensington Museu?n : Fourteenth 

Century. 

also as an illustration of the sameness of general design between 
the illuminator in the English monastery and the ivory carver in 
an Italian workshop, and of the superiority of the Italian art. 

Some of the illustrations described in this chapter are unavoid- 
ably postponed to the next. 

{To be continued.) 
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